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ABSTRACT 

This is a project designed for use by Navy chaplains to facilitate 
the family reunion process following an extended time of separation 
due to the husbands being away on a Navy deployment. 

It is preventive in nature, designed to make a good relationship 
better rather than provide therapy for marriages that are in 
difficulty, in that: 

1) active listening skills are taught to each participant; 

2) each of meetings is organized around a particular theme 
and provides an outline of information to be shared by the chaplain 
leader as well as opportunity for group discussion and dialogue; 

3) there is an attempt to raise the consciousness level of the 
participants to the widge range of feelings and emotions that are 

a part of the homecoming process, so that participants will be 
better able to deal with the feelings and emotions; 

4) emotions/feelings are not presented as "good" or "bad" 
but as a reality to be experienced and shared. 

The program is designed in the small group method, 12 to 15 persons 
in each group, to be led by a chaplain. The husband will be in a 
group aboard ship while the wife will be meeting with a group in 
the ship*s home port. The meetings will be held during the final 
phases of the ship's deployment. Both husband and wife must 
participate. 

The program does not deal with children's issues. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PROJECT 

Statement of the Problem 

A number of studies and clinical observations focus upon 
the psychological adjustments made by Navy couples in response 
to prolonged separations as a result of deployments. To date, 
there have been limited attempts to synthesize available data 
into a working program which will facilitate the adjustment 
process. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the study is to analyze the needs of Navy 
couples, identify the skills required and to provide a program 
by which these needs can be met and the skills developed. 

The chaplain has a unique place in the Naval structure, 
being widely recognized as a central person to be contacted by 
individuals seeking assistance with problems requiring religious 
and Biblical knowledge and pastoral counseling skills. This 
"dual role" of pastor and counselor affords the chaplain the 
opportunity to be concerned for the whole person, and to 
minister to both spiritual and emotional needs. 

The Navy as an institution recognized the chaplain as a 
central person in the "helping role". 

This blend of skills and recognition by the Navy 
provides the chaplain the unique opportunity of assisting Navy 
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couples cope with the myriad of concerns and decisions that 
focus on family and interpersonal relationships. For a variety 
of reasons the chaplain is often the first person to be 
approached by persons experiencing difficulty and seeking help 
and is often the one to whom Naval leaders will refer persons 
for assistance. 

This study is concerned with the men and women who are 
in the process of reintegrating themselves as married couples 
during the homecoming period following a deployment. 

In order to accomplish this study, several goals have 
been set forth. 

The first goal is to examine the relationship of the 
Navy and the family. 

The second goal is to examine the Biblical/religious 
aspect of marriage and to consider marriage from the view point 
of covenant. 

A third goal will be to consider how marriage has 
changed in recent years and how Navy couples respond to the 
change. 

A fourth goal is to design a program that will equip 
couples to more effectively deal with the stresses that tend to 
fracture relationships. 

Hypothesis 

Navy couples can be taught skills which will enable them 
to deal with the crisis of homecoming in a growth-enhancing 
process. 
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The emphasis will be on making a good thing better. The 
emphasis will be on prevention rather than repair, education 
than therapy. 

During his many years on the faculty of the Graduate 
Seminary, Phillips University, the late Doctor G. Edwin Osborn 
would instruct the students in his expository preaching classes 
in the art and method of "pre-counseling" sermons. In these 
sermons the preacher was encouraged to expose the light of the 
Scriptures on some common problem of concern, hopefully prior to 
the actual event. In this method of preaching the people in the 
pew would have shared together as the family of God the good 
news of God's power over death prior to the death of some member 
of their own family. It was a way to plant seeds, to encourage 
discussion and invite dialogue with others of a like mind, 
before one was required to experience the loss of a loved one, 
and the loneliness of that journey. 

Navy couples can be taught skills prior to the time they 
may actually need them so that when the need does appear, they 
will have adequate resources at their disposal. 

The timing for this instruction is important, as there 
is a desire to share knowledge as well as skills. The 
instruction is most helpful as the day of homecoming draws 
nearer. To talk about homecoming prior to the halfway point in 
the cruise is not merely to pass knowledge, but to share 
information that is relevant, that has meaning, when the day of 
homecoming seems more of a reality than a dream, then people 
learn. Then they can relate what is being said to how they are 
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feeling and the learning of new skills is much more exciting. 

The offering of information before it has meaning can be 
illustrated in what most chaplains refer to as pre-marriage 
counseling. This is the time when the couple to be married and 
the chaplain spend from two to four hours together talking about 
what will happen when the couple is married. But the marriage 
has not yet started and the material being talked about does not 
seem too important and some of it they just plain forget. The 
time to actually help the couple is when the marriage begins. 
The real "plus" of pre-marriage counseling is that the chaplain 
and the couple have formed a relationship and have the potential 
for additional work together. 

For most Navy couples homecoming is a time of crisis. 
It is important that the knowledge that has been gathered in 
recent years, and the skills of communication that have been 
perfected be passed on to those who would make this crisis a 
time for positive growth and change. 

Objective 

The objective of this study is to develop a program 
which enable a chaplain to help Navy couples increase their 
skills in coping with the adjustments required by deployments. 

This study is concerned with the development of a 
program to be used by a chaplain. To establish an effective 
program several areas of concern must be considered. 

The first area of concern is to recommend the right time 
for the program to be offered. There is data available from 
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other studies that will be used later to establish a time-table 
to be used as a guide. This is not to suggest that all Navy 
couples will be on the same schedule, but that certain behaviors 
and feelings are rather predictable. 

A second area of concern is the couples that will be 
involved in the program. The program will be offered near the 
conclusion of the deployment. Even though both husband and wife 
will be taking the course as the same time, they will not be 
taking it together. The husband will participate in a program 
aboard the ship that is deployed while the wife will be 
participating in a program at home. It is important that both 
husband and wife participate in the program at the same time, 
that is to say if the wife desires to be in the program then it 
is expected that the husband will participate where he is, and 
vice versa. Both must make a commitment to participate. 

For the program to work effectively the two chaplains 
involved will need to do some advance planning prior to the 
deployment. At that time they can discuss the material to be 
presented, the possible dates for the program, and what each 
chaplain will stress during each meeting. They will need to be 
aware of, and perhaps discuss between themselves, their 
differences in approach and skill level. Obviously, even though 
the program material will be the same, the presentation will be 
different because two distinctly different people will be the 
resource leaders. 

Generally speaking, the program material is offered as a 
guide. The one area where that is not valid is in the active 
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listening section. Each chaplain is encouraged to present the 
formula for response exactly as it is presented in the program, 
and to insist that each participant use it exactly as well. 

The program is designed to assist chaplains in their 
ministry to the men and women of the Naval community. Chaplains 
are noncombatants. Chaplains are signs of peace and symbols of 
hope. Chaplains are reminders of the value of human life. 
Chaplains are the ones who can reach out and touch other persons 
and remind thorn that God is loving and faithful. The program is 
designed so that the chaplain can be present as a part of a 
community where it is encouraged that persons will face problems 
together, and together develop new skills and understanding. 

The program recognizes that marriage has changed and 
that a return to old models will not necessarily bring happiness 
or intimacy. Expectations of marriage have been raised 
significantly, but the possibility of achieving these 
expectations has scarcely been raised at all. The average 
couple today has not received the help, insight or preparation 
for the difficult task of achieving a happy and intimate 
relationship in marriage. This program is designed to help 
couples who say that they want a better marriage and are 
prepared to work for it. 

Assumptions 

There are several basic assumptions necessary in the 
formation of this pilot program. For purposes of this study it 
will be assumed that: 
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1. The Judeo-Christian faith/gospel has something 
positive to contribute to contemporary married/family life. 

2. All married couples involved in the project desire 
to remain married to each other. 

3. During a deployment of more than three months 
people/families experience change in attitudes and behaviors. 

4. The return of the Navy man from deployment has been 
identified as a crisis point for Navy families. 

5. The re-adjustment process can be facilitated. 

6. Family concerns can be effectively addressed in a 
group setting. 

7. The accepting sample will be smaller than the 
invited sample, as not all couples will be willing to 
participate. 

8. The Navy's official view of families has been 
affected by the Woman's Liberation movement. 

9. Adults can acquire new skills in dealing with their 
emotions. 

10. Adults possess the ability to change attitudes and 
behaviors. 

11. The church can provide a means where 
individual/family growth can take place. 

Limitations 

This study will be limited to Navy couples, where the 
Navy man has been away from home performing required duty for a 
period in excess of three months. 
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The requirements of this project do not mandate the use 
of in-depth research with control groups. The writer will draw 
upon available literature and will lean upon research already 
accomplished by recognized leaders in the field. 

The program is not designed for a specific ship, 
squadron or geographical location. 

This project does not require the actual implementation 
of the program but will be considered complete with the program 
design. 

This study is not a collection of a new body of data, 
but it is the development of a new program. 

The project will only include families in which the male 
is deployed. 

While it is recognized that children are often involved 
in family life, this program is not designed for them to be 
involved and they will not be a part of this project. 

Definitions 

The terms listed below are germane to this project and 
are, therefore, defined as follows: 

1. Deployment : period of time during which the ship is 
at sea and does not return to its home-port, or point of origin. 

2. Deployment cycle : includes the six weeks prior to a 
deployment, through and including six weeks after its completion 
[or, includes pre-deployment (six weeks), deployment (three 
months or more) and post-deployment (six weeks) phases]. 

3. Separation: absence of the husband due to the 
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deployment of his ship. The wife is still married, with all the 
responsibilities but few of the benefits of a married woman. She 
is in a truly unique situation, married, yet single. She 
experiences the loss of her husband, yet knows that on a given 
date he will return and the separation will be ended. In this 
study separation will not carry the idea of a legal action 
ordered by a court or established by mutual agreement of the 
couple. 

4. Grief : The sad feelings people experience at the time 
of separation. In this study it will not be limited to the loss 
of someone by death. It is recognized that the sadness caused by 
the temporary loss of a loved one due to deployment can set in 
motion the same emotional responses as death. The importance of 
this more subtle form of grief will be stressed. 

Relationship of Navy and the Family 

In the past, the military family was often neglected 
because its significance within the organization was secondary in 
importance to the military mission. The traditional view has 
been that the serviceman's duties take precedence over the needs 
of the family,1 requiring the wife to subordinate her desires and 
aspirations to his career. Few services were provided to meet 


1 Patricia J. Thomas, and Kathleen F. Durning, Role 
Affliliation and attitudes of Navy Wives (San Diego: Navy 
Personnel and Research Center, 1980). 
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the needs of families through the late 1960's.2 

Several factors converged to precipitate changes in the 
official military attitude toward families. First, the 
proportion of married personnel has increased significantly. By 
1968 , 76% of the officers and 42% of the enlisted men were 
married. 3 These proportions continued to increase so that by 
1976, 93% of the officers and 80% of the career enlisted men in 
senior grades were married.4 A second major factor influencing 
the Navy's view of families has been the Women's Movement. The 
egalitarian attitude toward marriage fostered by this movement 
directly conflicts and contrasts with the traditional outlook 
that the woman subordinate or suppress her personal needs and 
desires to those of her husband.5 Women have recently come to 
expect both official recognition and status within the Navy. A 
third confounding factor has been the advent of all the 
all-volunteer force with its attendant emphasis on retention. 
Retention depends to a large degree on attitude, and the married 
man's attitude is often influenced by his wife's satisfaction 
with the military lifestyle. One study found that a substantial 


2 Marilyn Mydland Schaefer, ''A Study of the Influence of Navy 
Wifes on their Husbands' Career Decisions" (Master's thesis. 
United States International University, San Diego, 1978). 

3 Roger W. Little, Handbook of Military Institutions (Beverly 
Hills, CA: Sage, 1971). 

4 Hamilton I McCubbin, Barbara B. Dahl, and Edna J. Hunter, 
Families in the Military System (Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1976). 

5 Elliot Robert Worthington, "Post Separation Adjustment and 
Women's Liberatin'' (Paper presented at 84th Annual American 
psychological Association Convention, Washington, September 
1976). 
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82% of Navy wives perceive that they can influence their 
husband's career decisions if they so choose.6 

Current trends indicate notable changes in the official 
Navy attitude toward wives and families. The First National 
Conference on Military Family Research was held in San Diego, 
California in 1977 . At this conference Rear Admiral Brown 
pointed out that the military organization has had more 
difficulty competing with the family than it has in the past. He 
recognized the need for research to determine how the family can 
be made to function more effectively in support of the 
organization; at the same time, he noted that the military can 
contribute to the family's mission as well.7 For the first time 
then, families were being accorded equal status with the military 
organization. Top planners have realized that while the military 
organization has an obvious impact on family members, the family 
in turn also impacts on the accomplishment of the military 
mission. 8 

This change in official attitude is a practical one, 
motivated chiefly by the need to attract and retain men capable 
of carrying out the military mission. It has been influenced to 
some degree by recent studies such as the one by Schaefer 
identifying the power that wives feel they have to influence 
their husbands' decision to reenlist. 9 Cretekos described the 


^Schaefer. 

^Edna j. Hunter,"First National Conference on Military Family 
Research," U.S. Navy Medicine 69:3 (1978). 

Sibid. 

Sschaefer. 
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wife as being in a pivotal position, one from which she can 
encourage her husband to either withstand or succumb to military 
pressures. 10 in the studies of the POW and his family. Hunter 
and Cheng deemed it noteworthy "that there were significantly 
more psychiatric diagnoses two years post-return for those Navy 
POW's who had never married than for those who were either 
married or had married and later divorced."11 Thus, even the 
limited amount of research that has been done strongly indicates 
that marriage is a positive influence on the military man. 

In summary, the Navy has come to see family stability as 
important for both the retention and the effectiveness of its 
personnel. Additionally, the Navy has begun to see the family 
not as an antagonist or competitor for the man's time but instead 
as a complementary component in carrying out the military 
mission. 


10 Constantine J.G. Cretekos, "Common Psychological Syndromes 
of the Army Wife," Military Medicine 138:1 (1973). 

HEdna J. Hunter and Lucille Cheng (eds.) A report on the 
Military Family Research Conference - Current Trends and 
Directions (San Diego? Family Studies Branch, Naval Health 
Research Center, 1977) p. 33. 
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Chapter II 

THEOLOGICAL RATIONALE FOR THE STUDY 

The objective of this study is to develop a program which 
will enable chaplains to help Navy couples increase their skills 
in coping with the adjustments required by deployments. Because 
of the pluralistic setting in which couples live in the Navy 
community it is necessary to do a bit of theological exploration. 
For instance, what does marriage (and family) mean in the various 
religious traditions? How do the several faith groups understand 
relationships between God and people, as well as between 
individual persons? 

It is not possible to provide a theology of marriage that 
is complete or or acceptable to everyone. This study calls for a 
tentative and open-minded process. This section will include a 
discussion of some basic concepts of marriage as reflected 
primarily by the Judeo-Christian traditions. 

Covenant is a Biblical concept that runs through the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. The idea of covenant is a strong 
thread that runs through the different understandings of marriage 
in most of America's pluralistic religious traditions. 

In the Biblical view, life itself is seen as essentially 
covenantal. All important relationships occur within a 
covenantal framework. Covenanting is a way of relating between 
persons. It signifies the fact that two or more parties have 
"significant business" of some sort with each other. It involves 
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serious personal encounter. According to Brueggemann the 
characteristics of covenantal relations are that a)are based on 
vows, b)are open to re-negotiation; c) are concerned with 
mutual decisions, d) affect all parties involved, e)address 
life and death issues, and f)are open to various internal 
sanctions.l 

Two kinds of covenants appear in the Bible: those between 
superiors and subordinates (suzerainty) and those between equals 
(parity) . In the covenant between equals, such as those between 
the heads of two tribes, both parties have equal rank, so that 
the bond between them is based on reciprocal bilateral 
obligations. 

In the superior covenants, such as those between a king 
and his subjects, the relationship is more unilateral. Great 
stress is put on detailing the king's acts of benevolence, 
kindness and protection, his gifts, to his people. 

The people are expected to respond with thankful love, 
service and dedicated commitment. It is easy to see how the 
Biblical writers could come to view all of creation as 
essentially covenantal. 

The basic covenant relation is, of course, that between 
God and the people: "I will be your God, and you will be my 
people."2 yahweh, the creator God, is also to be the people's 
protector and redeemer. In return, the people are expected to 

Walter Brueggemann," The Covenanted Family: A Zone for 
Humanness," Journal of Current Social Issues (Winter 1977) 18. 

2 Leviticus 26:12, Jeremiah 7:23, 31:33. 
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heed the desires of God and to respond thankfully to God with 
service and faithful love. This historical, spiritual and moral 
covenant provides the framework and content for all other 
relationships. 

The covenant people are expected to establish their 
relationships in a somewhat parallel fashion. Covenants could be 
made between individuals;3 between monarchs;4 between a king and 
his people;5 and between a king and his people.6 All of these 
relationships are to be characterized by faithfulness, mutual 
responsibility and serious personal encounter.7 

The covenant commitment between God and people is seen as 
a symbol of all relationships, particularly that between husband 
and wife. "The Lord was witness to the covenant between you and 
the wife of your youth . . . she is your companion and your wife 
by covenant."8 

Through powerful imagery the Hebrew scriptures take the 
love between husband and wife as a symbol of God's love for 
people: 

"... I will betroth you to me forever; I will betroth you 
to me in righteousness and in justice and in steadfast love 
and in mercy. I will betroth you to me in faithfulness and 
you shall know the Lord."9 


3 Genesis 21:27, 26:28. 

41 Kings 20:34. 

5 II Kings 11:4. 

SMalachi 2:14. 
7 Richardson, 1957, p. 55. 
^Malachi 2:14. 

9 Hosea 2:19-20. 
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Husbands and wives betroth themselves to each other with the same 
kind of covenant love that binds the people of God to God. 

The Christian scriptures develop much the same theme in 
terms of the relationship between Jesus, the Christ, and the 
church: 

"... for this reason a man shall leave his father and his 
mother and be joined to his wife, and the two shall become 
one. This is a great mystery and I take it to mean Christ and 
the church."10 

In Biblical faith, "the family is the primary unit of meaning 
which shapes and defines reality. The individual person belongs 
to and lives out of the family," according to Bible scholar 
Walter Brueggemann.il And the family is first of all ... "a 
community of covenant-making, covenant keeping, covenant-breaking 
and covenant-renewing."12 This covenant becomes the fundamental 
and most important concept for understanding marriage and family 
from the point of view of the Judeo-Christian faith tradition. 

The core relation in a family is that of husband and 
wife. Sometimes this simple fact is overlooked when thinking 
about the dynamics of family life as a whole, particularly when 
there are problems within families. David and Vera Mace, the 
co-founders of the Association of Couples for Marriage 
Enrichment, argue strongly that the decisive factor in the health 
of families is the quality of the marriage. "The quality of 
relationships in any family can be no better than the quality of 


l^Ephesians 5:32. 
HBrueggemann, P. 18. 
12 ibid., p. 19. 
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relationships in the marriage out of which the family is 
formed."13 The Biblical writers would concur with this judgment. 

Marriage is thought of as a covenantal relationship which 
reflects mutual respect, concern and faithful love. In contrast 
to the patriarchal society of the time which tended to regard 
one’s wife as one's property, the covenant view of the family 
calls on the members to treat each other as persons with rights 
as well as obligations. The Bible affirms the full personhood of 
women as well as men and challenges both partners in the covenant 
concept of marriage to respect that personhood. To be sure, 
women lived generally in submission to the patriarchal authority 
of the time. Yet within that context, they had a degree of 
freedom and responsibility as wives and mothers that women in 
neighboring countries did not have. In fact, in Christian 
scriptures husband and wife are exhorted to "Be subject to one 
another out of reverence for Christ."14 in this powerful 
passage, husband and wife are mutually subject to one another 
because as they act toward one another, they are acting toward 
Christ. And these actions are to be characterized by the kind of 
love which they have received from God (agape). 

In referring to Ephesians we should note the so-called 
"headship-submission" idea. Included in several of the Apostle 
Paul's writing is the teaching that the husband is to be the head 
of the wife and the wife is to be subject to her husband.15 This 
teaching, consistent with views of Hebrew scripture and 


l^Mace, 1976, p. 17. 

14Ephesians 5:21. 

15Ephesians 22:33, Colossians 3:18 and 1 Corinthians 11:3. 
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traditional Judaism, became the tradition for most Christians 
as well. This remains the case in most of the churches even 
today. The case for headship is usually made on the basis of 
several principles; a)the need for authority and leadership in 
family matters, b) the fact that marriage, in the language of 
the Reformation, is an "order of creation," which includes a 
hierarchical view of marriage, and c)that the idea is a clear 
teaching of the Bible. 

Over against the concept of headship-submission is the 
concept of the covenantal relationship which reflects mutual 
respect, concern and a faithful love. To quote from the 
apostle Paul again as he says "Be subject to one another out of 
reverence for Christ".16 in the Creation story of Genesis 2, 
God is quoted as saying that "It is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make him a helper fit for him".17 

Women and men were created for fellowship with God and 
for God's glory. Their dignity rests in their relational 
capacity. "Men and women were designed for fellowship with 
each other and for fellowship in human community (Gen. 2; Ex. 
20:2-17; Isa. ll:6ff; 54:1-3; Matt.19:4-11; John 15:1-17; 
17:6-26; Acts 2:42-47; Eph. 1:9-10; 2:13-21)."18 That 
statement goes on to say that "Marriage is a covenant bond 


l^Ephesians 5:21. 

17 Genesis 2:18. 

^Anglican Church of Canada, "Statement on the Family," 
(1980). 
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designed by the Creator, is redeemed in Jesus Christ, and is 
best realized amidst the covenant people”.19 

When one believes that an important ingredient in 
marriage is intimacy, then it becomes difficult to take 
seriously the good old days when husbands ruled the home and 
wives submitted meekly to their authority. In fact, with the 
changes that have taken place in North America in the past 
twenty or so years, it is difficult to believe how many persons 
still seem to prefer the patriarchal form of marriage 
relationship. 

Intimacy has been defined as 

the process of discovering another-and oneself-to be 
loveable, trustworthy, stimulating, joyous, beautiful, 
intimacy is to experience oneself as deeply companioned 
and unshakeably supported. Intimacy constitutes the 
promise and the lure of marriage. Marriage involves 
growing and being grown by one's partner, following 
separate but intertwined pathways of growth, towards the 
fulfillment of both. Such a marriage is a continual 
process of change, a dynamic entity rather than a static 
state.20 

These are exciting days in which to live. But one of 
the complications of being alive today is that one has to 
handle personal change and growth at the same time the culture 
is undergoing profound change as well. This is certainly true 
in marriage and family relationships. There seem to be at 
least four options. 


19 Ibid. 

20United Church of Canada, Study Document: In God's Image . . 
. Male and Female" (1980). 
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The first option would be to hold on to the traditional 
view of marriage and maintain the system that makes the husband 
the head of the house, with the wife comfortably accepting his 
authority. 

A second option would be for one of the persons in the 
marriage (probably the husband) to maintain the traditional 
view, but the other person want to change. This is probably 
the most difficult option since one partner can not, or will 
not, be open to change. 

A third option is when both persons in the marriage 
agree to the process of changing the pattern from the 
traditional to the covenantal or some other pattern of 
relationship. This couple needs to be aware of the 
inevitability for new stress and conflict to take place in 
their relationship. 

The fourth option is basically for younger people who 
are committed to a form of relationship other than the 
traditional form and who have not had a great deal of exposure 
or involvement with the traditional form. 

One thing is clear, however; the understanding of 
marriage and covenant affirms that the central issue in the 
relationship is not control or possession but fidelity and 
love. It is what the Hebrew scripture means by steadfast love. 
It requires commitment and loving concern for the covenant 
partner. The prophet Malachi puts it in perspective when he 
says: 
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. . . the Lord was witness to the covenant between you and 
the wife of your youth, to whom you have been faithless, 
though she is your companion and your wife by covenant.21 

Love in the Bible is characterized by loyalty to 
promises made. Marriage is not primarily based on erotic or 
romantic feelings, though the Bible certainly recognizes them, 
for example in the love poems of the Book of Solomon. Biblical 
marriage is based on the readiness to take the covenant partner 
is abiding seriousness. In Hosea 2:19-20, the terms of such a 
relationship are listed as "righteousness, justice, loyalty, 
mercy, faithfulness and knowledge." 

According to David Mace the three basic Biblical 
standards for covenant marriage are lifelong union, monogamy 
and fidelity. 22 These marriage standards are, of course, 
ideals. As is true with all ideals, they are sometimes 
difficult to live up to. Marriage as it really happens is 
often somewhat less than ideal. Not everyone in our society 
fully subscribes to these standards or makes a serious effort 
to follow them. 

As a practical matter these ideals mean that persons 
have a special need to choose marriage partners wisely. The 
churches, and the chaplaincy, should develop high quality 
pre-marriage ministries to aid in preparation for marriage. It 
also means that marriage partners are obligated to work at the 
tasks of marriage diligently. This study is just one strategy 

2lMalachi 2:14. 

22 Mace, 1973, pp. 23-32. 
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of ministry developed to assist Navy couples in their pursuit 
of these ideals. 

In summary, covenant is a Biblical concept that runs 
through the Judeo-Christian tradition. Two kinds of covenants 
appear in the Bible; those between superiors and subordinates 
and those between equals. Marriage is thought of as a 
covenantal relation which reflects mutual respect, concern and 
faithful love. Three basic Biblical standards for responsible 
marriage are lifelong union, monogamy and fidelity. 
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Chapter HI 

CHARACTERISTICS OF MILITARY SEPARATION 

Separation is a fact of life in the Navy, where duty 
involves long absences from home on extended deployments. In the 
Navy, men routinely are alternately assigned to sea-duty and 
shore-duty tours. On the average, a tour of duty will last three 
years. Sea-duty tours come early in a man's career; thus, he is 
likely to be experiencing extended periods of time away from home 
at the same time he is trying to establish his marriage and 
family. 

This study is concerned with men assigned to a tour of 
sea-duty on surface type ships. These types of ships are at sea 
for irregular periods but on the average are away from home from 
six to nine months of the year. 

The long deployments occur regularly and are routine 
events within the Navy. Whereas the Navy as an organization is 
designed for, and structured around, constant ship deployments, 
the family is based on the presence and cooperation of family 
members. In the act of going to sea, the man is simultaneously 
providing stability for the Navy and instability for his family. 
Each departure of the husband/father precipitates a family crisis 
due to the changes which must occur within the family structure. 

Effects of Separation 

Several studies have examined the reactions of military 
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couples to lengthy separations. In 1949, Ruben Hill was a 

pioneer in identifying the importance of the separation period. 

Bey and Lange called the waiting wives during the Vietnam 

conflict "women under stress" and "a high-risk group."1 

Macintosh also considered these women as a special risk group. 

Women seeking his psychiatric help were younger, suggesting that 

perhaps coping with separations was a developmental task which 

became easier with practice.2 One report from Israel on sailor 

families described the tensions created by this particular type 

of socially-sanctioned father absence, it determined that: 

. . . (the) norm for the seaman's family is to be found in 
the alternating period of the seaman's absence and his return 
home, and the consequent repeated adjustments required of all 
family members. Family members have the additional strain of 
adjusting to alternating and incompatible roles: wife must 
shift from being mother/father to wife/mother.3 

In her pervasive analysis of the seagoing life, Mariam G. Sherar 

observed that it did not seem conducive to maintaining stable 

family ties and that "it takes a very special kind of man and kin 

to stabilize such relationships under the peculiar conditions of 

seafaring life."4 Gail Smith noted that the wives felt they led 

two different lives, and some were not sure which was the 


lDouglas R. Bey and Jean Lange, "Waiting Wives: Women Under 
Stress," American Journal of Psychiatry 131:3 (March 1974). 

2Houston Macintosh, "Separation Problems in Military Wives," 
American Journal of Psychiatry 125:2 (August 1968). 

3jona M.Rosenfeld, Bliezer Rosenstein, and Marilyn Raab, 
"Sailor Families: The Nature and Effect on One Kind of Father 
Absence," Child Welfare 52:1 (January 1973) 42. 

^Mariam G. Sherar, Shipping Out (Cambridge, MD: Cornell 
Maritime Press, 1973) p. 24. 
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"normal" one.5 Hill identified the separation experience as a 
family crisis; he also stated, however, that the attendant stress 
was not always destructive but could act to solidify the family.6 
In a study of Army and Air Force as well as Navy people, 
Helen Bryant Barry's data supported the hypothesis that husbands 
and wives experience separation differently: wives experienced 
it more painfully and, as a result, were more prone to reactions 
which could be described as maladaptive.7 

In studies done within the Navy, Gloria L. Grace found that 
even though wives expected and were ready to accept separation, 
the reality of the separation was more difficult to deal with 
than they had anticipated.8 Chester A. Pearlman's work with 
submarine wives supported John Bowlby'. hypothesis that the 
reaction to separation was a biological response pattern which 
had different implications depending on individual development. 
He also determined that separation was even more difficult when 
it coincided with another life-crisis such as moving, birth, or 
death.9 Alice Ivey Snyder learned that women regard lengthy 


^Gail Smith, "Father Absence: A Case Study of Seafarers' 
families" (Paper presented at Annual Meeting, Society for Applied 
Anthropology, Maritime Session, Amsterdam, 19-22, March 1975). 

6Reuben Hill, Families Under Stress (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949). 

?Helen Bryant Barry, "Effects of Military Induced Separation 
on Marital Stress and Functioning" (Ph.D. dissertation. 
International Graduate University, Switzerland, 1976). 

^Gloria L. Grace, Navy Career Counseling Research: Navy Wives 
Study (Santa Monica, CA: System Development Corporation, 1976). 

9chester A. Pearlman, "Separation Reactions of Married Women, 
American Journal of Psychiatry 126:7 (January 1970). 
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separation from their husbands as a significant life event, 

ranked even more important than giving birth to a child.10 

The specific effects of deployments on the wife can be 

identified an examined in some detail. One of the most obvious 

and troublesome areas for the wife concerns the roles she plays. 

Upon the departure of her husband, the woman is faced with a 

multiplicity of roles, with the appropriate means of responding 

only ambiguously defined for her. "Role" is defined as; 

(a) a character assigned to or assumed by someone; a socially 
prescribed pattern of behavior corresponding to an 
individual's status in a particular society; (b) a function 
performed by someone or something in a particular situation, 
process or operationll 

The roles that one plays, therefore, vary widely according to the 
society or cultural setting in which the behavior takes place. 
Within the Navy culture, the roles the wife plays are deeply 
affected by the recurring absence of her husband. Additionally, 
a single person plays many roles concurrently; for example, she 
may be mother, wife, student, PTA officer, part-time secretary, 
etc. This collection or cluster of roles that she plays 
represents her and can be referred to as her "persons."12 As 
noted in the definition above, any role is affected by its 
cultural setting, and whether certain behavior is sanctioned or 
not depends entirely on the meaning given to it by that 


l^Alice Ivey Snyder, Effects of Husband's At-Sea Time upon 
the Role Playing Behavior of the Submariner's Wife (El Cajon, CA: 
Anthropological Inquiry Services, 1978). 

l lWebster's New World Dictionary , (Cleveland: World, 1972). 
12Snyder. 
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particular society. For instance, for a man to voluntarily leave 
his family for six months within the civilian community would 
seem to be desertion; this same act in the Navy is viewed as 
fulfilling one's duty. 

The Navy thus acts as a specific cultural setting in which 
certain activities and responses are expected. Snyder identified 
some of the various roles that the Navy wife plays as including: 

1) mother, and father surrogate when the husband is at sea. 

2) "the good Navy wife," in which she is expected to be 
knowledgeable about the Navy and supportive of her 
husband and those Navy-related activities which will 
enhance her husband's career. 

3) reflective role, in which she is expected, to some 
degree, to "wear her husband's rank." Her duties will 
mirror his position to some extent, especially as the 
husband become more senior. A woman's performance as 
"Commanding Officer's Wife," for example, is widely 
evaluated by both men and women in the Navy community. 

4) vamp and superwoman. Navy wives whose husbands are gone 
are considered morally suspect. At the other extreme, 
women alone were seen as being completely 
self-sufficient and asexual. 

5) other civilian roles which an individual wife might 
assume, such as student, worker, or athlete. For the 
most part, these are chosen roles. 

What makes roles so important in any discussion of Navy 
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wives is the fact that a woman must constantly change them, 
depending on whether her husband is present or not. And, as 
Boynton noted, the problems of instability and alternating 
periods of aloneness are exacerbated by role ambiguity. 13 Vamp 
and Superwoman roles are more myth than fact, and there are no 
clear guidelines on being a father surrogate. Then, too, 
perpetual moves discourage the choice and development of civilian 
roles which could provide some security and stability to the 
woman. 

The manner in which a Navy wife carries out her roles can 
be handled in several ways. Lebra proposed one classification of 
the basic forms of role-playing behavior. Snyder used this 
classification in her examination of role-playing behavior among 
Submariners' Wives. The three forms include: 

1) "dimorphism," which depends on the traditional 
definition of sex roles; roles and responsibilities of 
husband and wife are clearly defined; 

2) "bimorphism," in which the traditional roles are 
expanded so that both husband and wife attempt to be 
more flexible; 

3) "amorphism," in which all options are left open and the 
idea that women must be wives and mothers is opposed.14 


13Rathleen Reardon Boynton, and W. Barnett Pearce, "personal 
Transitions and Interpersonal Communications: A Study of Navy 
Wives" (Study conducted January-March 1977, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst). 
l 4 snyder. 
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It was Snyder's observation that all three forms of Lebra's 

classification could be found among submariners' wives. However, 

amorphism was not frequently observed, since the Navy is both 

traditional and conservative. Women who are oriented this way 

usually encourage the man to leave the Navy or divorce him. Many 

women, especially early in the marriage, are inclined toward 

dimorphism. The Navy life-style, though, with its frequent 

deployments essentially forces them toward bimorphism. Some 

women function in the bimorphic mode until their husbands return, 

then slip back to dimorphism. This switch can result from choice 

or pressure from her husband. Snyder concluded that if a 

permanent shift were to occur, it was inevitably toward a more 

liberated stance.15 Further, she felt it logical to assume that: 

. . . (the) woman who minimizes role shifting in response to 
her husband's appearance and disappearance by adopting a 
consistent role stance will reduce the potential for psychic 
disarray and associated dissatisfaction with her life 
style.16 

A study by Webster, Hunter and Lester helped to validate this 
assumption by showing androgyny (or having the characteristics of 
both sexes) to be the only variable uniquely related to 
adjustment, with more androgynous wives showing better 
adjustment.17 Thus, Navy wives find themselves involved in a 


15ibid. 

16lbid, p. 16. 

17Evelyn G. Webster, Edna J. Hunter, and Gary R. Lester, 
"Family Environment, Sex-role Perceptions, and Psychological 
Adjustment of Mothers in Families Experiencing Long-Term Father 
Absence" (Paper presented at 57th Annual convention of the 
Western Psychological Association, Seattle, April 1977). 
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system which pressures them toward dimorphism or androgyny. This 
can minimize role shifts in the long run, but may cause other 
conflicts if she is unable/unwilling to make this shift, or if 
her husband is unable/unwilling to recognize the necessity of 
making a complementary shift. 

Another area deeply affected by deployments is that of 
communication. It is widely agreed that good communication is 
necessary for a successful marriage, but achieving this goal when 
the partners are separated for many months is a challenge to 
their ingenuity and commitment. There are large differences in 
both the nature and amount of contact by letter, phone or message 
within the Navy. For ships and squadrons, there is no mail 
service until the ship makes its first port call. This can be 
several weeks, depending on the ship's destination. It generally 
takes two to four weeks to complete a communication cycle. 
Often, the question posed by the wife in one letter has been 
forgotten by the time her husband's answer arrives. The net 
result is that couples are deprived of reliable communications 
during deployments. Additionally, there are strict informal 
rules of communication for Navy people, with the basic advice 
being to "keep your letters as cheerful as possible."18 Women 
feel real constraints on what they can express in letters and how 
they do it. They are cautioned by Navy personnel, such as 
chaplains, and by other wives not to write their husbands about 

l^Mary Kay Murphy and Carol Bowles Parker, Fitting in as a 
New Service Wife (Harrisburg, PA: Stackpole Books, 1966) p. 133. 
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problems over which the men can exert no control. Crises are 
best reported only after they are resolved. Thus, the men are 
protected from family crises and the women deprived of a primary 
source of support. 

During her husband's absence, the wife assumes complete 
responsibility for maintenance of the home - physically, 
emotionally and socially.19 She takes on more and more 
activities which are traditionally male-oriented.20 if there are 
children, she acts as father-surrogate, attempting to perform 
many of the activities which the father would normally perform. 
If a move is anticipated, she may need to make the arrangements 
to rent or sell the house and prepare to move. Reflective roles 
may entail real responsibilities: the wives of commanding 
officers and executive officers are expected to enhance morale 
among the families of their husband's unit; how they discharge 
these responsibilities is largely up to them. Devoid of 
systematic support from her husband as noted in the discussion of 
communication, the wife, nevertheless, functions as a support 
system for her husband.21 in view of her husband's long absence 
and the extensive responsibilities the wife must assume, her 
actual legal powers are very limited and considered inappropriate 

19 Rosenfeld, Rosenstein and Raab. 

20Alice Ivey Snyder, "Subjugation to the Domestic Role: The 
Case of the Submariner's Wife" (Paper presented at American 
Anthropological Association Meetings, Cincinnati, 30 November 
1979). 

2lMarilyn Mydland Schaefer, "A Study of the Influence of Navy 
Wives on their Husbands' Career Decisions" (Master's thesis, 
United States International University, San Diego, 1978). 
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by Snyder.22 

Social outlets for women whose husbands are deployed are 
restricted. Snyder's term for the women in this position is 
"single wife," indicating clearly the woman's ambiguous 
status. 23 in their study of POW wives. Hall and Simmons noted 
that the women "were not viewed as individuals concerning their 
sexual behavior and role by the community. Rather, two 
stereotypic views prevailed: the hypersexual vamp and 
superwoman."24 These same stereotypes seem to inhibit social 
contacts among wives of deployed men as well. In response to 
their lack of acceptance or status in the larger community, 
wives tend to draw together for friendship and support. The 
wives of a particular ship or squadron form a natural grouping 
which can be mobilized as a support system. Social involvement 
in wives' groups usually leads to an increase in acceptance of 
problems and a marked decrease in crew-family crises.25 

Social isolation coupled with the absence of one's 
husband often lead to deep feelings of loneliness. This is 
frequently accompanied by depression and jealousy of women who 
lead a normal life. Since social contacts make these women 


22Alice Ivey Snyder, "the Shifting Legal Rights of the 
Military Dependent Wife" (Paper presented at Academy of Criminal 
justice Sciences, Annual Meeting, 1980). 

23ibid. 

24Richard C. W. Hall and William C. Simmons, "The POW Wife: A 
psychiatric appraisal. Archives of General Psychiatry 29 
(November 1973) 693. 

25Kathleen p. O'Beirne, "Waiting Wives," United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings 1-2/9/383 (September 1976). 
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peculiar lifestyle, many choose voluntarily to limit severely 
such contacts.26 Also, constant moving "prevents both military 
personnel and wives from establishing roots in any civilian 
community and in turn reinforces physical and social isolation 
from most but other military families and wives."27 Moving also 
separates the women from their nuclear family, heightening 
feelings of isolation and loneliness. 

Deployments provide wives with the opportunity to assume 
traditionally masculine responsibilities or to manage totally 
what are usually shared responsibilities.28 For many years it 
was presumed that this sense of independence accompanying the 
wife's emotional adjustment to her husband's absence was a 
temporary state to be reconciled by his return; data from the 
studies of Pow wives suggest, instead, that such changes are more 
permanent.29 Worthington further stated that: 

. . . broad changes in our social structure have occurred, 
specifically the Women's Movement, which support the new 
independent roles of the wives, making it difficult for them 
to revert back to previously dependent status.30 


26Rosenfeld, Rosenstein and Raab. 

27Lynne R. Dobrofsky, "The Wife: Military Dependent or 
Feminist?" in Edna J. Hunter (ed.) Changing Families in a 
Changing Military System (San Diego: Family Studies Branch, Naval 
Health Research Center, 1977) p. 47. 

28Richard A. Isay, "The Submariners' Wives Syndrome," 
Psychiatric Quarterly 42:4 (October 1968) 659. 

^Hamilton I. McCubbin, Barbara B. Dahl, Gary R. Lester, and 
Beverly A. Ross, "The Returned POW: factors in family 
reintegration," Journal of Marriage and the Family 37 (August 
1975). 

30Elliott Robert Worthington, "Post Separation Adjustment and 
Women's Liberation," (Paper presented at 84th Annual American 
Psychological Association Convention, Washington, September 1976) 
p. 67. 
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Departure 

The departure of the husband on an extended deployment 
provokes a family crisis. In examining families under stress in 
general. Hill stated that any family's response would be 
determined by three variables: the family, the crisis-provoking 
event, and the meaning attached to the event by the family.31 
Burgess added that a sudden change in family status or conflict 
among family members in the conception of their roles also 
generated a family crisis. Viewing as extended deployment as a 
family crisis was confirmed by Snyder,32 Peck and Schroeder,33 
Pearlman34 and others. 

Families are increasingly vulnerable to stress as they are 

shorn of relatives, neighbors and friends. Hill noted that: 

Centered as they are about the husband and wife and on or two 
children, modern American families are highly mobile, 
precariously small, and poorly structured units to survive 
life's stresses.35 

Navy families are routinely separated from their families of 
origin. The stresses associated with a deployment are compounded 
further when the assignment to duty requires a move to another 


3lReuben Hill, "Generic Features of Families under Stress," 
in Howard J. Parad (ed.) Crisis Intervention (New York: Family 
Service Association of America, 1976) p. 32. 

32snyder, Effects . 

33j3ruce B. Peck and Diane Schroeder, "Psychotherapy with the 
Father-Absent, Military Family," Journal of Marriage and Family 
Counseling 2 (January 1976). 

34pearlman. 

35nill, "Generic Features," p. 49. 
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location. If, as Hill suggested, the nuclear family is dependent 
upon itself to meet problems, then loss of a member - in this 
case the husband/father - may temporarily paralyze or 
incapacitate its coping abilities. Hill described the course of 
adjustment to separation as a roller coaster, with the component 
parts being: crisis—disorganization—recovery—reorganization.36 
Although the Navy wife does not necessarily experience any 
physical change in her environment, she does face a major 
lifestyle change when her husband deploys. Pearlman examined the 
specific features of the separation reaction common to his 
psychiatric outpatients. The process involved successive phases 
of protest against acceptance of the separation, then despair and 
detachment. Some of the symptoms noted at the time surrounding 
departure included tension, frequent crying, and sleep 
disturbances. It took three to four weeks for the women to work 
through the separation reaction.37 Once the husband left, the 
wife experienced a sense of incompleteness and resentment.38 
Snyder described the symptoms surrounding departure with the wife 
experiencing increasing detachment, denial, depression, sexual 
withdrawal, etc. There were various efforts at creating 
emotional distance until eventually she was as ready for 
leave-taking as she could be. After the departure, she might 
experience numbness, withdrawal, and state of mild shock. This 
was followed by a period of disorganization and frenetic activity 


36ibid., p. 45. 

37pearlman, p. 946. 

38peck and Schroeder, p. 24. 
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in which depression was common.39 Pearlman found that the crisis 
was heightened in certain groups of women: those who had a 
limited capacity to be alone; those who were concurrently 
experiencing another life crisis, such as childbirth or moving; 
those who suffered from an accumulation of unexpressed rage at 
being repeatedly separated.40 

Bermudes and Stott viewed departure in terms of grief 
reaction over the loss of a loved one. Bermudes identified five 
stages in the grief response: shock and emotional release before 
departure; withdrawal, anger and depression afterwards.41 Stott 
contended that the underlying cause of severe personal 
difficulties following departure was incomplete grief work.42 

Homecoming 

Like departure, reunion actually involves two stages: the 
anticipation of homecoming, and the period of time after the 
return. Before the husband returns, the wife is likely to 
experience an increase in tension, nervousness and depression. 
She may feel guilty over her ambivalent feelings about his 
return. She may become disorganized even though she busies 
herself in a flurry of activity. As the homecoming becomes 


39snyder, Effects , p. 8. 

40pearlman, p. 946. 

4lRobert W. Bermudes, "A Ministry to the Repeatedly Grief 
Striken," Journal of Pastoral Care 27 (December 1973) 220. 

42ftibert William Stott, "Grief Work: An Analysis of How some 
Navy Wives Deal with Military Separations" (Master's thesis. 
United States International University, San Diego, 1970) p. 121. 
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imminent, she may feel anxious and apprehensive along with being 
eager and excited.43 

There are differences in perspective on the part of 

husbands and wives regarding reunion. A man, on one hand, 

will attempt to return to a way of life and a family he left 
behind. For him, the passage of time has not changed his 
expectations of his wife and family. Even though changes 
have occurred back home, because he did not experience them, 
they do not exist.44 

The wife, on the other hand, has experienced major changes in her 
life style, with specific reactions having been described in this 
review. 


In his extensive studies of military families. Hill 

defined adjustment to reunion as: 

a process of opening the family ranks to include father, 
realigning power and authority, reworking the division of 
labor and responsibilities, sharing the home and family 
activities with father, renewing the husband-wife intimacies 
and confidences, assuming father-child ties, and bringing 
balance between husband-wife, mother-child and father-child 
relationships.45 

When the husband first returns, the wife may continue to 
be nervous and excited; she may feel relieved as well as 
self-conscious. Typically, she will become disorganized as she 
feels the pressures on her intensify, a situation which may lead 
to increased irritability and arguments. She will be sensitive 
to her husband's constant presence.46 Pearlman identified 


43 Snyder, Effects , p. 8. 
44Worthington, p.4. 
45nill, Families , p. 14. 
46snyder, Effects, p. 8. 
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transient disorganization during this stage with many women 
viewed as acting out impulses to punish their husbands for 
having deserted them.47 The POW studies confirmed the major 
adjustments in roles that had to occur. They saw reunion as a 
stressful period, requiring extensive renegotiations. The wife 
was in control of the reunion process.48 

The period of renegotiation following the man's return 
takes time: Pearlman saw it as a three to four week period of 
emotional turmoil,49 whereas Snyder found that resolution of 
problems took up to six weeks.50 During this time, the wife had 
to accept changes in her behavior which stifled the role 
expansion she generally experienced during her husband's 
absence; in other words, reunion offset her efforts to define 
herself as other than a wife.51 Worthington saw that submarine 
wives who were reluctant to give up their independence might 
withdraw into a neurotic depression. He felt that the problems 
inherent in reunion were aggravated by the Women's Movement, 
producting a great threat to military marriages.52 in any case, 
even though the partners enjoyed each other, they had to "play 
through the irritation and pressure of having to give up 
relatively free life styles to become a couple again."53 


47 Pearlman, p. 947. 

48McCubbin, Dahl, Lester and Ross, p. 476. 
49pearlman, p. 948. 

50snyder, Effects , p. 8. 

5lSnyder, "Subjugation," p. 9. 
52worthington, p. 7. 

53Snyder, "Subjugation," p. 9. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PROGRAM 

The chaplain will present the following program to the 
commanding officer and executive officer to gain command support 
and approval. Command support is vital and is assumed by the 
writer. The program is designed for both husbands and wives so 
that each group will benefit from the same structure. 
Therefore, the presenting chaplain will enlist the assistance of 
another Navy chaplain to work with either the deployed husbands 
or wives at home. At the time of homecoming, they will have at 
least and awareness of common experiences and will be able to 
share more quickly. 

Advertising the program will be done in two segments. 
The men can more easily be reached through the daily "Plan of 
the Day," published at every Naval command, announcements over 
the ship's public address system as well as the closed-circut 
television station, verbal announcements made at "Quarters" each 
morning, in regularly scheduled divine services, and last but 
not least through personal contact with the chaplain. The wives 
will be notified of the program through a monthly mailing from 
the ship to the wives, commonly called "The Family Gram," and by 
announcement at the monthly meetings of the officer wives club 
and the enlisted wives club, through announcements in the local 
press and where possible by the Navy chaplain who will be 
working with the wives during the deployment. 
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The advertisement of the program will include a 
statement of purpose and anticipated levels of participation by 
the people who desire to attend. The program will be approached 
and presented from a positive stance, i.e., to keep the joys of 
reunion strong, to be aware of possible problem areas based on 
the experience of others, with the view of how to make a good 
thing (homecoming) better. 

Statement of purpose: This program is specifically 
designed to assist Navy couples deal with post-deployment 
adjustment problems through awareness and improved 
communication. 

Attendance at each meeting will be stressed, yet it is 
expected that some emergency or illness might preclude perfect 
attendance. The program will require six weeks and each meeting 
will be at least two hours long, with the understanding that 
some meetings may extend about thirty minutes longer. The time 
will have to be adjusted to working schedules for both husbands 
and wives. Aboard ship about the only place suitable for groups 
are the chapel and the ship's training room. However, if a 
squadron were involved and so desired to make one available, a 
ready room would be acceptable. Ashore, the meetings could be 
held in homes or meeting rooms on a base, on in the base chapel 
or a convenient civilian church. 

Each meeting will follow the same basic format. The 
setting should be as informal as possible. The suggested 
seating arrangement is a circle or a semi-circle, insuring that 
each person is included. The leader of the group will begin 
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each meeting by introducing himself/herself by name or title and 
asking each person to do the same. The group leader might want 
to share something of himself/herself to the group, i.e., age, 
favorite food or color, number of children, etc., so that from 
the beginning the leader is in fact a role model and enabler and 
facilitator. 

Each meeting will have three distinct areas of concern: 
(1) development of active listening skills, (2) introduction and 
lecture on the theme for the meeting and (3) 
discussion/feedback/role-playing of the theme for the evening. 
It will be important to remind the group at the beginning of 
each meeting that personal matters discussed or shared during 
the meeting should be treated in complete confidence. The size 
of the group will be limited to twenty people. 

Week I. Theme: Love 

Begin this first meeting by asking people to find a 
comfortable place to sit. The seats should already be arranged 
in a circle or semi-circle. 

The leader should now introduce himself/herself and ask 
others to share the following information. If a person should 
desire to share only a name or a title, that is fine. Some 
helpful information to share at this time includes name, number 
of children, where the person works/lives, spouse's name, home 
town, number of deployments. 

The leader will then share goals, guidelines and 
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expectations with the group and solicit from them their 
expectations for the program. Be sure to reach agreement in the 
area of expectations. After this is done, the leader can share 
the goals for this first meeting: 

1) to begin a systematic approach to develop better 
listening skills and practice step one; 

2) to examine the word 'love' and work out an acceptable 
definition of the word, begin to practice in behavior more 
patience and kindness. 

The leader will then share the following meditation, 1 with 
this introduction: 

To help us focus our attention on the theme of love, I have 
chosen a meditation that I read in a book of meditations by 
Robert Raines. The title of this selection is "A Game in 
Which I Pretend to Love." This meditation is a series of 
questions asked of Marcello Mastroianni, a wellknown actor. 
In his answers Mastroianni raises some provocative insights 
into the meaning of love. As we share this together try to 
be conscious of your feelings. 

A Game in Which I Pretend to Love 
Question: All the films you've made, in one way or another, are 
about weak men -psychologically, socially, and often sexually 
important, is that you? 


^-Robert A. Raines, Creative Brooding (New York: Macmillan, 
1966) pp. 87-90. 
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Answer: Yes and no. It's a part of me; and I think it's a part 
of many other men today. Modern man is not as virile as he used 
to be. Instead of making things happen, he waits for things to 
happen to him. He goes with the current. Something in our 
society has led him to stop fighting, to cease swimming 
upstream. 

Question: What is that something? 

Answer: Doubt, for one thing. Doubt about his place in 
society, his purpose in life. In my country, for example, I was 
brought up with the thought of man as the "adrone," the pillar 
of the family. I wanted to be a loving, caring, protective man. 
But now I feel lost; the sensitive man everywhere feels lost. 
He is no longer "padrone" - either of his own world or of his 
women. 

Question: How about American women? 

Answer: I've never seen so many unhappy, melancholy women. 
They have liberty - but they are desperate. Poor darlings, 
they're so hungry for romance that two little words in their 
ears are enough to make them crumble before your eyes. American 
women are beautiful, but a little cold and too perfect - too 
well brought up, with the perfume and the hair always just so 
and the rose-colored skin. What perfection - what a bore. 
Believe me, it makes you want to have a girl with a mustache, 
crosseyes and runs in her stockings. I remember my grandfather. 
He lived to be 90. I used to watch him and admire his 
authority. Where has all that gone? What's happened to that 
kind of man? 
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Whatever it was that buried him, it took with it a whole 
era, a whole way of life. It left women doing some of the 
things he did; and this causes me deep anxiety. But perhaps 
this is an era in which we all feel lost - a period of 
transition where the only thing that keeps man going is habit. 
But, here again, women have the advantage. They believe in 
love, and we men don't even believe in that any more. Once men 
dueled over women, granddukes fell at the feet of ballerinas and 
whole armies chased them. But when a man chases a woman today, 
we say, "What luck - he can still run." We seem to have 
forgotten that love can be a most extraordinary support for a 
man. A man in love is master of the world. Even though love 
costs him pain, it's a marvelous kind of suffering. 

Question: Does it have to cause suffering? 

Answer: Yes, and it almost always ends the same: with 
disenchantment. The exception is rare, rare. 

Question: Still, your friends say that you fall in love easily. 
Answer: That's true - but only on the level of fantasy. In my 
imagination, I work myself up to a fantastic and sublime passion 
for a woman. Then I go out with her. But since I've created 
such an extraordinary love in my mind -which isn't real and 
exists only within myself - I soon realize she isn't exceptional 
after all. Then I get tired and go looking for another one. 
You understand? I've always felt I lacked the capabilities of 
real, serious love. For me, it's always a game in which I 
pretend to love. 

—Marcello Mastroianni, actor 
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Let us pray. 

Lord, I am wondering. 

Am I a weak person as Mastroianni says? 

Is habit all that keeps me going? 

Do I believe in love, any more, or do I just pretend? 

What is love anyway? 

There's the love that ends in disenchantment. 

There's the love that never ends. 

One thing I know: your love for me never ends. 

The leader should then introduce the active 
listening section of the meeting. Reinforce the concept 
that we are trying to build skills that will help us in our 
relating to persons whom we love and who are closest to us. 
The chairs will need to be arranged so that everyone can see 
and hear. Two chairs should be placed in the center of the 
group positioned so that people will be facing each other. 
The first exercise will be to simply have one person assume 
a sitting position that communicates a problem of some sort. 
The other person will assume a sitting position that 
communicates concern and a willingness to listen and help. 
The helper person should be seated with both feet flat on 
the floor, head erect, and looking at the other person. By 
his/her position the helper communicates that he/she is 
ready to listen. Be sure to maintain eye contact. For a 
period of twenty seconds the two people look at each other. 
Remember that the helper is trying to communicate. 
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nonverbally, an attitude of caring, respect and an openness to 
whatever the other person needs to say. After twenty seconds the 
leader will give each person in the roan the opportunity to share 
with the helper what they experienced. The other person should 
be given the opportunity to speak last. This feedback response 
is limited to one feeling word, i.e., kind, caring, closed, 
scared, etc. Do this until each person inthe group has the 
opportunity to be the helper and receive feedback from this 
group. 

After a short break, the leader will have the group meet 
again with everyone in a circle. An appropriate way to begin the 
lecture/discussion section of the meeting is to ask for a 
definition of love. Suggested definitions could be recorded on a 
chalk board or on newsprint for all to see. Be patient and try 
to explore the definitions given. After all, each person in the 
room is married and there is an assumed love for the spouse. 
When this has been completed the leader can share three Greek 
words that are translated as love in the English language: 

eros: emotional, feeling, strong, short life 

phileo: friendship, kindly affection, mutual interest, i.e. 

stamp collecting, football, sewing 
agape: of the will, volitional, no strings attached, cannot 

be earned 

NOTE: Children seemingly are not capable of agape, but love from 
phileo, which involves trust. Parents love from agape. It is 
important to respect children (and others) as sacred persons of 
worth. A child's love for parents can be destroyed, while. 
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usually, parental love is undying. 

Since most people desire more practical definitions for 
love, refer to I Corinthians 13, especially verse 4: "Love is 
very patient and kind." 

Spend the rest of the time together exploring the 
definition of love and specific ways that each can be more 
loving. 

This meeting closes with a homework assignment. Each 
person is to write down these words: sad, happy, angry, confused, 
scared. By next meeting each person is to complete a list of ten 
synonyms for each word. Encourage each person to write a letter 
to his/her spouse sharing feelings from this meeting. 

Week II. Theme: Grief 

Goals for this meeting: 

1) Take step 2 in systematic approach toward becoming a 
better listener and responder, especially to loved ones. 

2) Share information on the grief process so that persons 
will have knowledge of the process. 

3) Facilitate discussion so that each person will have an 
opportunity to share feelings about where they are in this 
process. 

Allow a few minutes for people to greet each other; 
collect homework assignments; then ask the group to be seated in 
a circle or semi-circle; insure that each person is included in 
the circle. 
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Place two chairs in a location where all can see them, 
arranged so that the people will be seated face to face. In this 
meeting, the helping person will again assume a position that 
indicates openness and caring. The other person will then talk 
about anything for about fifteen seconds. The leader will 
indicate when to begin and stop talking. The listener will wait 
fifteen seconds and then repeat, word for word, what the other 
person said. It is important for the listener to hear each word, 
keep it in mind and then repeat exactly what was said. At all 
times the listener should maintain a body position that 
communicates caring to the person who is talking, especially in 
maintaining eye contact. All the other people in the room can 
practice too, and if the listener is uncertain about what was 
said, other members of the group may assist. This is hard work 
and some of the people will not do well the first time or two. 
Give each person the opportunity to be the listener. Encourage 
others in the group to give helpful, positive feedback, so that 
each listener gains the benefit of their observations. 

(take a short break, no more than ten minutes) 

After the group reassembles, the leader will begin with 
the information sharing portion of the meeting on the theme of 
grief. The following is offered as a guide. 

A place to begin is with a discussion of what happens to 
people experiencing grief. There will need to be, at the very 
least, an intellectual understanding of what takes place in this 
process, and it is possible that someone may even feel 
"permission" to express some pent-up emotions because of the 
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discussion. Briefly, the lecture should contain the following 
information on the grief cycle. 

Phase I Shock-Denial 

It is not uncommon for this phase to begin about three to 
four weeks prior to the date of deployment. This is usually 
done by acting as if nothing is wrong or about to happen, 
i.e., the husband may be spending extra time on the job. 
(Note, not every sailor working long hours just prior to 
deployment is in shock/denial, as some jobs are extremely 
demanding just prior to getting under way.) The wife may get 
extra busy cleaning house or things of that nature. There 
may be a decline in the sex life of the couple. It can be 
expressed in any way that keeps the couple from talking about 
the pending separation. 


Phase II Release 

This stage comes about in so many different ways: e.g., a 
good argument. What is being released here is a feeling of 
anger that is real but is not directed at a specific thing or 
person. (Note - it is very difficult for some people to 
express the feeling of anger, and an appropriate or 
acceptable method to vent anger is being sought.) The leader 
may want to see how people release anger, but will not want 
to spend to much time on this one area. 
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Phase III Depression 

One of the universal ways to deal with depression is to 
withdraw from other people, which increases loneliness and 
may exacerbate the depression. When a depressed person in 
grief is with others there is a tendency for him/her to 
dominate the conversation with feelings of his/her loss. 

Phase IV Anger 

In this phase there is even more anger to deal with. There 
is often seen through changes in behavior, including a 
noticeable increase in tension, crying, and insomnia. These 
expressions suggest a feeling of anger which is seldom 
directed toward the absent spouse and is usually shared with 
other people near by. Due to severe limitations of privacy 
aboard ship, this is often when men will seek out the 
chaplain and the privacy of his/her office. 


Phase V Despair 

It is at this point that a person begins to experience a 
sense of despair. This is when a person needs the support of 
friends and is most likely to receive it. The people 
involved in this phase of grief and who are working out of it 
usually begin to see some hope. This can be a time of 
physical discomfort, and is a time when many people see a 
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medical doctor for physical symptoms. 

Phase VI Reintegration 

I would stress here that the great majority of military 
people seem to work through the other phases and enter the 
reintegration phase. Life becomes more normal: i.e. f sleep 
patterns become more regular, involvement in everyday 
activities returns, individuals feel more relaxed. 

The leader should encourage discussion about this 
subject and should be especially alert to the feelings 
expressed, or the holding back of feelings. Encourage each 
person to write his/her spouse and to share personal feelings 
about this meeting. Announce time and place for the next 
meeting. 

For homework ask each person to continue to practice 
listening, to develop the art of hearing what others are 
saying. The leader will use the list of words submitted by 
the group to compile a master list of words to be distributed 
to the group at the next meeting. 

Week III. Theme: Social Isolation 

Goals: 

1) Each person as helper will be able to respond to what the 
speaker says with a feeling word. 

2) To provide information, based on the experience of others, 
on the experience of social isolation, and provide time and 
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space where people can share feelings. 

The leader should allow some time for small talk and words 
of greeting. During this time the compiled list of words can be 
distributed. As the group gathers in a circle, and during 
introductions, each person could be asked to share in one word 
how they are feeling at this moment. Encourage the people to use 
the word list and enlarge their vocabulary. 

In the active listening section for this meeting, two 
people will be seated facing each other. The helper/listener 
will attend the other person and communicate caring and a 
readiness to listen in a nonverbal way. The person talking 
should share a real difficulty that is current/real at that time 
for a period of thirty to forty-five seconds. The leader will be 
the timer and indicate when the conversation should stop. The 
helper will continue to attend the other person, but will wait 
fifteen seconds before making a response (the leader will 
indicate the time). During this period of fifteen seconds the 
helper should mentally repeat exactly what the person has said. 
When the leader indicates, the helper must respond in three 

words: You feel _. NOTE: The third word will most 

often be one of the five basic feeling words assigned during the 
first meeting. Have each person in the group share a one-word 
response, then ask the person who spoke to say in a word the 
feeling he/she was trying to communicate. This is repeated until 
each person has an opportunity to be the helper/listener. This 
can be a great learning experience in the art of hearing and 
communicating that the listener has heard and understands. The 
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limit of only three words in the response is important for 
discipline. This, too, is a difficult experience for some and 
the leader must be sensitive to each person. After all have 
participated take a short break. 

The leader can begin the next section of the meeting by 
sharing the following devotion. 

Separation, Longing, and Prayer 

In my experience nothing tortures us so much as longing . . . 
When we are forcibly separated from those we love,we simply 
cannot, like so many others, contrive for ourselves some 
cheap substitue elsewhere. I don't mean because of moral 
considerations, but because we are what we are . . . All we 
can do is to wait patiently; we must suffer the unutterable 
agony of separation, and feel the longing until it makes us 
sick. For that is the only way in which we can preserve our 
relationship with our loved ones unimpaired. There have been 
a few occasions in my life when I have had to learn what 
homesickness means. There is no agony worse than this, and 
during these months in prison I have sometimes been terribly 
homesick. And as I am sure you will have to go through the 
same agony during these coming months, I wanted to tell what 
I had learned from it in case it may be of some help to you. 
The first and invariable effect of such longing is an itching 
desire to abandon the daily routine, with the result that our 
lives become disordered. I used to be tempted to stay in bed 
after six in the morning . . . and to sleep on. Up to now I 
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have never succumbed to that temptation. I realized that 
that would have been the first stage of capitulation, and no 
doubt worse would have followed . . . Another point, I am 
sure it is best not to talk to strangers about our feelings; 
that only make matters worse, though we should always be 
ready to listen to the troubles of others. Above all, we 
must never give way to self-pity . . . 

We must simply hold out and win though. That sounds very 
hard at first, but at the same time it is a great 
consolation, since leaving the gap unfilled preserves the 
bond between us. It is nonsense to say that God fills the 
gap; he does not fill it, but keeps it empty so that our 
communion with another may be kept alive, even at the cost of 
pain . . . The dearer and richer our memories, the more 
difficult the separation. But gratitude converts the pans of 
memory into a tranquil joy. The beauties of the past are not 
endured as a thorn in the flesh, but as a gift precious for 
its sake. We must not walow in our memories or surrender to 
them, just as we don't gaze all the time at a valuable 
present, but get it out from time to time, and for the rest 
hide it away as a treasure we know is there all the time . . 
. It has been borne in upon me here with peculiar force that 
a concrete situation can always be mastered, and that only 
fear and anxiety magnify them to immeasurable degree 
beforehand. From the moment we wake until we fall asleep we 
must commend our loved ones wholly and unreservedly to God, 
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and leave them in his hands, transforming our anxiety for 
them into prayers on their behalf. 

—Dietrich Bonhoeffer, theologian 

Therefore, my brethren, whom I love and long for, my joy and 
crown, stand firm thus in the Lord, my beloved . . . Rejoice 
in the Lord always; again I will say rejoice. Let all men 
know your forebearance. The Lord is at hand. Have no 
anxiety about anything, but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known to God. And the peace of God, which passes all 
understanding, will keep your hearts and your minds in Christ 
Jesus. 

(Philippians 4:1, 4-7 

0 God, in your presence I think of those from whom I am 
separated by distance, misunderstanding, circumstance, death. 

You know the ache of my longing for _. 

Strengthen us to hold out and win through. Grant me faith to 
entrust those I love to your care, with the confidence of 
Bonhoeffer and joy of Paul. Thank you. Lord.2 

If the leader would like to use music to help set the mood 
for the meeting, a suggestion is the song "So Far Away," by 
Carole King. This song is available on record and tape and is 
excellent. 


2 Ibid., pp. 68-71. 
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In a recent study of how wives cope with sea duty, 
Kathryn Decker reports that problems appear with the most 
frequency in the area of social isolation.3 The first problem 
area was identified as loss of companionship and the second item 
was loneliness. To my knowledge, there is not a similar study 
done with husbands who are deployed. From my own personal 
experience and from conversations with other sailors, I assume 
that these two areas would rank equally high for men. This seems 
strange in some ways because of the crowded living conditions 
aboard ships. Men aboard ships are constantly surrounded with 
the physical presence of others, yet feel very much alone and 
isolated. 

When the husband is deployed both he and his wife are 

deprived of that stroking which reaffirms their relationship. At 

the beginning of this meeting Bonhoeffer was quoted, and it is 

appropriate to repeat that quote here (in part): 

It is nonsense to say that God fills the gap; God does not 
fill it, but keeps it empty so that our communion with 
another may be kept alive, even at the cost of pain . . . The 
dearer and richer the memories, the more difficult the 
separation.4 

While the loneliness can not be taken away, both the husband and 
the wife each need to reaffirm the other as a desirable mate, as 
a friend and as a lover. 


^Kathryn Brown Decker, "A Study of the Problems Encountered 
and Resources Utilized by Navy Wives During Periods of Family 
Separation" (Paper presented at Military Family Research 
Conference, San Diego, 1-3 September 1977) p. 92. 

4 Raines, p. 69. 
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The feeling of isolation is made greater in the loss of 
intimacy. Simply belonging to one another is important; i.e., 
sharing and growing in the sense of belonging to one another, and 
emotionally healthy people are dynamic. That is, we are in the 
process of change, maturing and growing as persons, acquiring new 
interests and skills. Intimacy involves the sharing of this 
dynamic process. While a husband and wife are separated due to 
deployment, they continue to change. However, this growth must 
be growth apart and there is only a partial sharing through mail, 
tapes and telephone calls. 

At this point the leader should encourage discussion from 
the group. 

At the close of the meeting, set the time and place for 
the next meeting. Encourage each person to write his/her spouse 
and share personal feelings about the meeting. Have each 
continue to practice their listening and responding skills. 
Encourage each to increase his/her vocabulary of feeling words. 

Week IV. Theme; Sexual Tension 

Goals: 

1) As a helper, each person will be able to respond to the 
person talking about a problem in terms that show 
understanding of content and feelings. 

2) Provide space and time for persons to talk about sexual 
tensions. 
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3) Share support and understanding in case of infidelity. 

After the group spends a few minutes talking informally, 
ask them to assemble in a semi-circle or circle. Ask them to 
share their name and something good that happened to them during 
the week. 

Then place two chairs in a highly visible place. Each 
person will be asked to be a helper/listener and each will be 
asked to share a current situation. The person talking should 
give enough information in rough detail so that the helper can 

respond with "you feel _because_", i.e., you feel 

sad because your mother died, or you feel happy because you got a 
letter today. The response must follow the basic pattern and the 
helper should not ask any questions. The response should be as 
brief as possible, yet cover both the content of what was said 
and the feelings of the person talking. This can be done, but it 
does require practice. While each group of two people are in the 
center, everyone else should be listening and after the two have 
finished, members of the group can be invited to share a response 
of their own. Again, this is a time for positive feedback and 
can be a great learning experience for everyone involved. When 
all have had a turn, take a short break. 

After about ten minutes, ask the people to reassemble and 
share with them the following meditation. 

Shoes and Weeds 

Father urban was priest - manly, kind, with a sense of humor. 

One time he found himself on an island a few hundred yards 
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off shore of a private lake with an attractive woman named 
Sally, who liked him and who, as the sun went down, set out 
to seduce him. She invited him to go swimming. He refused. 
She said she would go anyway. In a matter of moments she was 
standing before him in front of the fire, her back to him, 
wearing nothing but her shoes. They were high-heeled shoes, 
golden calf. 

"All right," she said, turning around. "Try and stop me." 
"You've got me covered," he said, and took his eyes off her, 
and kept them off, commending himself. It was like tearing 
up telephone directories, the hardest part was getting 
started. "Not going to stop me?" "No, I'll wait ..." 

The first shoe hit him on the shoulder, a glancing blow and 
landed in the dead ashes at the front of the fire, from which 
he quickly retrieved it, but the second struck him on the 
head. 

"Hey," he yelled, but did not turn around and look at her. 
The second shoe had hurt. It might have killed him. What a 
way to go ... He stood the shoes together and, looking at 
them there, felt sorry for Sally. Life here below, no matter 
how much you might wish it otherwise, was shoes -not 
champagne, but shoes, and not dirt, but shoes, and this 
roughly speaking, was the mind of the Church. 

—J. F. Powers, novelist 
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And this, roughly speaking, is the nature of Christian 
self-denial - the heroic choice of shoes over champagne or 
dirt, day after day, in little decisions as well as large 
ones -courage to choose the shoes of ultimate loyalties over 
the bare feet of partial commitments, the shoes of abiding 
joys over the slippers of quick kicks and profits. The 
capacity for this kind of self-denial cannot be grabbed at in 
a moment of temptation or trial -such moments only reveal 
whether you have it or not. It comes only be turning away 
from the smallest, most trivial wrongs with daily little 
wrenches of the will. 

* * * 

you cannot play with the animal in you without becoming 
wholly animal, play with falsehood without forfeiting your 
right to truth, play with cruelty without losing your 
sensitivity of mind. He who wants to keep his garden tidy 
doesn't reserve a plot for weeds. 

—Dan Hammarskjold, statesman 

A prayer: You know what I am going through. Lord. You know 
how weak I am. Strengthen me; cool my desire; quiet me, and 
make me loyal. Thank You, Lord.5 

The theme for this meeting is sexual tension. It is an 

5 Raines. 
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area that involves each one of us in significant ways, yet there 
is, usually, a reluctance to talk about sex or sexual tension in 
a group. In her study of how wives cope with deployment. Decker 
learned that while wives talk about the problems of loneliness 
and anger/resentment frequently with a friend or a 
chaplain/minister, in seventy percent of the responses the wives 
handled sexual tensions by themselves and avoided talking to 
others.6while we recognize the reluctance to talk about these 
tensions, we will try to offer some information that may be 
helpful. 

We live in a pluralistic society - various modes of 
sexual behavior and how to relieve sexual tensions are practiced 
- it is difficult for some to say what is exactly right or wrong. 
Have you and your spouse discussed this matter prior to 
separation? 

A danger for men is to assume the bachelor role while 
deployed; at the same time some wives are approached by male 
friends of the family. 

In terms of infidelity, IT IS LEAST LIKELY TO HAPPEN. 
Yet, if it does, it is most shattering and hardest to cope with. 
This is said at the risk of sowing seeds of distrust and 
suspicion (suspicions may be the result of one's own acting out) . 
We are married to human beings with strengths and weaknesses. To 
be unprepared or to be rigid in our outlook can lead to 
overwhelming dismay and shock. This in no way suggests approval 

6lbid. 
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of infidelity. It is a statement of reality about our 
contemporary society. With outside assistance from a chaplain or 
a trained counselor, a person may seek out the causes for such an 
act, as infidelity may be a symptom of another problem area. 
Infidelity does NOT necessarily mean a lack of love for a spouse. 
This is said now in the unlikely event that infidelity becomes a 
problem in your life. 

During deployment it is possbile for persons to 
experience the loss of their own sexuality. They lost much of 
the stroking that affirms them as sexual/desirable persons. To 
lose the sense of one's sexuality or attractiveness as a person 
tends to diminish a person's sense of self-worth. 

Is Marcello Mastroianni correct when he says about 
American women: 

I've never seen so many unhappy, melancholy women. They have 
liberty - but they are desperate. Poor darlings, they're so 
hungry for romance that two little words in their ears are 
enough to crumble them before your eyes.7 

Encourage discussion,but be sensitive to the need to not 
talk. Encourage each person to write his/her spouse about their 
feelings from this meeting. During the week ask them to practice 
active listening skills. Set time and place for next meeting 
before saying goodnight. 

Week V. Theme: What to Expect 

Goals: 


7 ibid., p. 87. 
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1) To practice listening skills so that each helper/listener 
will share three responses, each demonstrating a grasp of 
feeling and content of what was shared. 

2) Begin to discuss what to expect when the ship returns, and 
examine (personal) feelings. 

Allow about five minutes for informal conversation as the 
people gather, then ask them to be seated in a circle or 
semi-circle. Place two chairs in the center of the group, where 
they can be seen by all. The exercise in active listening skills 
will use a great deal of time in this meeting. Each person will 
be invited to participate as a listener and as a person sharing 
some concern that is real for them at that moment. The 
helper/listener will assume a position that communicates caring 
and a willingness to listen to whatever the person wants to say. 
Eye contact on the part of the helper is essential throughout the 
conversation. The person sharing the concern will talk until the 
helper has had an opportunity to respond three times. Each 

response must follow the basic pattern, "You feel _because 

_." The helper is not permitted to ask questions and should 

keep his/her response as short as possible and still indicate an 
understanding of both feeling and content. Before the helper can 
initiate change, he/she must first be in touch with the feelings 
beneath the words of the person being helped. 

After everyone has participated take a fifteen minute 
break and allow the people the opportunity to relax. 

Begin the next section of the meeting by simply saying 
that we will try to look ahead to the return of the ship to see 
if we can determine what our expectations really are. 
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Try not to be alarmed if sometime prior to the end of the 
deployment you begin to feel anxious as well as happy about the 
quickly approaching reunion. Not everyone experiences this 
mixture of emotions, but it does seem to be a fairly common 
experience. Some people may begin wondering: Will he/she still 
love me? Will we have changed too much for each other? Some 
people become quiet and withdrawn, while others seem to be going 
full speed in every direction at the same time. 

Generally speaking, the return can be divided into two 
phases. Phase one begins the day the couple gets back together 
again and lasts for several days or as long as several weeks. It 
is usually a happy time and even seems like a second honeymoon, 
only more fun. Usually communications are open and good and both 
people are eager to keep their lives going smoothly. Problems, 
or negative areas of concern, are usually avoided until the 
relationship is reaffirmed. 

Phase two begins as the first burst of warmth and 
openness begins to fade away. The basic relationship is still 
there, but person has changed. The not to be taken for granted 
fact is that both husband and wife are different people in some 
ways, possibly with new interest and new perspectives. 

Sensitive, sharing communication is the key to a 
successful reunion. Inner dialogue within one's self during the 
past weeks, and an inventory of your own feelings and needs will 
help you to know yourself. In this time of adjustment, both you 
and your spouse need to actively listen to each other, till you 
understand each other and both have a feeling of acceptance. The 
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test of communication of this type is in the way each person 
feels; i.e., is there any anger left at the end of the 
conversation? Is it a win/lose argument where one person feels 
pressured into something that is really not desired? Do both 
people feel acceptance from each other? This is a learned 
process which sometimes can be accomplished by the two people 
involved, but at other times requires an outside person to 
assist. 

Some potential problem areas are: 

1) New sense of independence. For the wife, it may be a 
new sense or feeling of self-worth in light of her ability to 
cope and manage successfully while her husband was away; for the 
husband who has been devoting tremendous amounts of time and 
efforts to his job (it's almost like being married to the ship) 
and has made it through the deployment on his own. 

2) A sense of dependency on others. The wife may have 
moved back home to save money and consciously or unconsciously 
reverted to a parent/child relationship; or she may have become 
"helpless" and be waiting for her husband to rescue her. The 
husband may have developed a confiding relationship with a 
shipmate, or feel more comfortable with his job and unable to 
rescue his wife. 

3) It may be necessary to renegotiate leadership roles 
within the family, especially in the area of handling family 
finances. Handling money can be a source of power. There may be 
other areas for communication and renegotiation, and the group 
might want to bring them up for discussion. 
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Week VI. Theme: Communication 

Goal: to produce a group tape-letter to be sent to spouses 

concerning the homecoming that is only a few weeks 
away. 

This meeting will be different from the other ones. The 
people should still be seated in a manner that facilitates open 
communication between them. The assumption is being made that a 
closed circuit television system is available on the ship as well 
as for the wives at home. During this meeting the group will 
prepare material for a twenty or thirty minute program. This can 
be, in fact, a summary of the previous five weeks. 

The group will want to discuss some of the anxieties 
about the return. They will try to identify some potentially 
troublesome areas and then try to offer positive, specific 
suggestions on how to make the adjustment process easier and 
better for everyone concerned. 

Of course in this type of group effort, the end product 
can only be a summation of the group process, and not every idea 
or suggestion will make sense or apply to each couple. 

From the beginning to the end of this tape/letter be sure 
to continually emphasize the underlying spirit in which all of 
this is offered: thoughtfully, cheerfully, and lovingly as they 
eagerly anticipate seeing their spouses again. 

A panel is the suggested form of presentation. If 
possible, the camera should get shots of all the poeple in the 
group. The peole doing the talking on the panel should be 
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carefully chosen and reflect the make-up of the entire group. 

If it is not possible or practical to make a video tape, 
it is suggested that the group construct a letter which can then 
be shared by allthe people on the other end. 

An offer can be made to the group to meet at an agreed 
time and place after the homecoming, so that husbands and wives 
will have the opportunity to meet each other. It could be a time 
for getting acquainted. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY/RECOMMENDATIONS 

During the past sixteen years of service as a Navy 
chaplain, this pastor has asked the more than one hundred fifty 
couples who came to him to be married this question: "Why are 
you getting married?" In almost every instance the answer given 
was "We are getting married because we love each other and 
because we hope to be happy together." 

People who enter marriage carry with them very high 
expectations. Since marriage is undertaken for love, it is 
expected that all will go smoothly and sweetly. The sex life 
must measure up to high requirements. There must be good 
companionship, so disagreements are very painful. When they 
arise, they aren't easily settled, especially if the marriage is 
seen as an equal partnersip, so that each partner has one vote. 
How do you settle the question when each votes differently? 

In earlier times people almost always married a partner 
from some neighboring family, and the pair stated life together 
with a great deal in common - the same basic education, the same 
religion, the same social background, the same values. 
Sociological studies have shown again and again that a common 
social background makes for the most stable marriages. Today, 
however, and especially in the military, people often marry 
others who are out of very different backgrounds with very 
different values and standards. 
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In addition, people today, especially Navy people, live 
under great stress. The pace of life is swift and it is often 
quite hard for married couples to find the leisure, the 
detachmewnt, to cultivate their companionship. And in our mobile 
population, with the average family moving every five years, and 
the Navy family even more often that that, the support of 
familiar surroundings, dependable relatives and trusted friends 
is often lacking in times of crisis. 

The separations due to deployment that are a part of Navy 
family life are predictable and reoccurring, but the trauma 
involved in each of the separations is real and does not get 
easier. It would be wonderful if complex global tensions would 
mysteriously evaporate overnight. Until that happens, however, 
it can be anticipated that ships of the U.S. Navy will be on duty 
literally around the world all the time. Navy families will 
continue the life style that involves the family being together 
for a time and then the husband being gone for an extended period 
of time. 

The Navy family is very much affected by the pain and 
disruption caused by the husband/father's departure and return; 
normal patterns of family relationships are abruptly altered; 
significant changes are made in the roles of husband and wife, 
lover, parent; financial and household responsibilities have to 
be shifted; and methods of communication are distinctly altered, 
as are accepted social outlets. All of these dramatic changes 
are forced on Navy families over and over again . . . ready or 
not. 
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It has been the thesis of this project that an 
understanding of the emotional process involved in the 
deployment/reunion cycle coupled with a systematic program for 
developing active listening skills will enable the Navy couple to 
be in a better position to overcome the stresses involved in Navy 
family life. 

While the program developed herein has to do with the 
return of the husband from a deployment, it is important to note 
the cycle begins prior to the ship's departure and continues 
after the ship returns to home port. The following is a brief 
description of the deployment cycle. 1 

Prior to Deployment 

1) Anticipation of Loss . This a period when it is 
difficult for the family members to accept the fact that the 
husband is really going to leave. The feelings at his time for 
the men will probably be guilt, while the woman may feel anger 
and resentment. Both may experience tenseness, numbness, and/or 
an urge for frantic activity. 

2) Detachment and Withdrawal . The reality of the 
departure finally breaks through. This is a time when couples 
stop sharing thoughts and feelings. The couple may even feel 
despair, resentment, hopelessness and a lack of energy. 

During Deployment 


Kathleen Vestal Logan, "Deployment Adjustment Model for Navy 
Wives" (Master's Thesis, United States International University, 
San Diego, 1981). 
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3) Emotional Disorganization . A time of depression and 
withdrawal; a time of confusion and a sense of being overwhelmed. 

4) Recovery and Stabilization . New routines have now 
been established and have begun to feelcomfortable. New 
friendships are established and new support systems developed. 
In this phase many people begin to develop new feelings of 
independence and pride in abilities to cope alone. 

5) Anticipation of Homecoming . In addition to being 
happy about the return, some people may begin to feel nervous, 
tense, excited, apprehensive, and may find themselves heavily 
engaged in busywork. This may be the first appearance of a 
nagging question, "How will our marriage be after all this 
separation?" 

After Return 

6) Reworking of Marriage Contract . The routines 
established during deployment are disrupted again. The Navy 
couple may feel excited, nervous, disorganized, even depressed. 
There can be a sense of loss of independence. These frustrations 
may result in frequent discussions or even arguments. 

7) Reintegration and Stabilization . New routines are 
again established; routines that are mutually acceptable and 
fulfilling. The couple feels more relaxed, comfortable, 
together. 

This is a simple outline of a very complex emotional 
cycle. The knowledge is offered with the hope that people will 
begin to realize that their emotions are quite normal. 
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The systematic approach to active listening will enable 
the couple to improve communications between themselves and other 
members of their family. Good listening skills can be taught f 
and when practiced in relationships positive changes take place. 

This project is based upon a Judeo-Christian approach to 
marriage; i.e., that marriage calls for the best response between 
husband and wife with regard to mutual affirmation, love, respect 
and sexual fidelity. A person's ability to respond is subject to 
growth and change. We acknowledge that marriage today can be 
very rewarding, but is also very difficult. The rewards come 
only to those who recognize that success in marriage calls for as 
much intelligence and skill as success in a career or in any 
other major enterprise. 

We also acknowledge that marriage can be very painful. 
It can be said that many marriages are in trouble and that the 
divorce rate in America is too high. There are those who say 
that marriage and family, as we know them, will die out because 
they are obsolete and will be replaced by alternative life styles 
which will be more effective. 

But marriage is not obsolete, and can be made to work 
well, in the past marriage existed simply to maintain social 
order, it was a relationship between a man and a woman, the goal 
being to stay together and have plenty of children and carry on 
family traditions. 

In marriages today a man and a woman seek to know 
themselves and each other as far as they are capable of being 
known, and through mutual affection and affirmation help each 
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other to grow and change in order to become the loving and 
creative person they are capable of becoming. 

The Navy chaplain is in a unique position to facilitate 
change and growth in the lives of couples who seek help. The 
chaplain can also initiate programs such as this program in an 
effort to equip persons to more effectively cope with the changes 
that are taking place. The chaplain does not have to wait for 
the couple to get to the brink of divorce before they seek advice 
and counsel. 

The machinery to implement a program of this type is 
already in place. It would require that a chaplain be assigned 
to the staff of the senior officer of each fleet with the duty of 
coordinating and implementing the program. That chaplain would 
be used as a resource by all the chaplains assigned to the ships 
within that fleet. 

The staff chaplain would be the one to invite the 
attention of ship commanders to the availability of the program 
and to encourage their participation. 

The staff chaplain would be the person to coordinate the 
involvement of chaplains assigned to shore stations, matching 
them up in a team with a sea duty chaplain. 

It is possible to be significantly involved with hundreds 
of couples through a program of this nature at very little 
additional expense to anyone. The need is there. The resources 
are present. The possibilities seem almost unlimited. 

The quality of life in any society cannot be raised to a 
higher level that the quality of life and relationships of the 
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families that make up that community. And the quality of the 
relationship between the man and the woman who found the family 
determines the quality of the family. 

Let us be about the work of affirming the unique worth 
and sacredness of each person, encouraging each person to regard 
themself as valuable and to relate to one another as persons of 
worth. 
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